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„My did all-creating Nature, 


Make the plant for which we toil! 

Sign muſt fan it, Tears muſt water, 3 
Sweat of ours muſt 8 ! 
Think ye Maſters, iron-hearted, „ 
© Lolling at your jodial Boards, © | £ +, 1M 


Think hom many Backs have ſmarted 
For the ſweets your Cane afford? 


Cowren's Negro's Complaint, . 
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Sold by M. GURNEY, No. 128, Holborn- Hill, 
9 . HALFPENNY,] 3 


* 


nrx ie for 18. and gs. 9d per hundred. f - f * 
0,000 of this Pamphlet having been printed in about g 
months, affords the moſt flattering hopes of the plan pro k 
poled being extenſively adopted and producing very im- 

portant effects; to further them a trivial price is affixed, _ | 
that thoſe who approve the Pamphlet may be more genes 
rally enabled to promote its circulation ; this may be dare LE 
7s : 
1 


in the moſt inconſidetable town or village in the kingd 8 
if there be in it only one friend to the Cauſe; Who will! 
ſend a letter to Al. Gurney, No. 128, Holborn Hill, 
directing to whom the parcel is to be delivered, and or 
dering the Coachman, Waggoner, or other perſon to pax 
the money on delivery; the deduttion abodementionet 
will in moſt cafes enable the perſon to diſpoſ of thẽ / 
at a halfpenny, without any loſs, and any petſon order. 
ing 1p may have an edition printed off with their — 
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Nr the late determination of the Houſe of 
Commons on the Slave- Trade, we may hope that 
the diſcuſſion it has received will not be uſeleſs; and that 
the public attention has not been excited in vain, to a ſyſ- 
tem of cruelty which it is painful even do recite; It may 
be hoped that, claiming for ourſelves the moſt perfeR free- 
dom, we ſhall no longer impoſe upon others a. flavery the 
moſt oppreſſive; and that, enjoying a degree of felicity un- 
- equalled in any age or country, we ſhall no Tonger -range 
the world to increaſe the miſery of mankind. _ 4 
The luſt of power, and the pride of conqueſt, have 
doubtleſs produced inſtances far ioo numerous, of man en- 
- flaved by man. But we, in an enlightened age, have greatly 
ſurpaſſed, in brutality and injuſtice, the molt ignorant and 
barbarous ages: and while we are pretending:to the fineſt 
feelings of humanity. are exerciſing unprecedented cruelty, 
We have planted ſlavery in. the rank {oil of ſordid avarice ; 
and the produce has been miſery in the extreme. We have 
aſcertained, by a courle of experiments in cruelty, the leaſt 
portion of nouriſhment requiſite to enable mant o linger a 
few years in miſery; the greateſt quantity of labour which, 
in ſuch a ſituation, the extreme. of puſiſhment can extort; 
and the utmoſt degree of pain, labour, and hunger united, 
that the human frame can endure. WIR lr Pt Is 
In vain have ſuch ſcenes, been developed. The wealth 
derived from the horrid traffic, has created an influence 
that ſecures its continuance ; unleſs, the people at large 
fhall- refuſe to receive the pgoduce of robhery and murder, 
The Legiſlature having refuſed to interpole, the people 
are now neceſſarily called on, either to reprobate or approve 
the meaſure; for Weſt-India Slavery muſt depend upon, 
their ſupport for iis exiſtence, and it is in the power off 
every individual to increaſe, or to diminiſh its extent. The 
| Jaws of our country may indeed prohibit us the ſugar- cane, 
-- unleſs we will receive it through the medium of flavery. . 
They may hold it to our lips, Reeped in the blood of our 
tellow. creatures; but they cannot compel us to accept the 
Joa: hlome potion. With us it relle, eicher to receive it 
and be pariners in the crime, or to exonerate ourſclves from 
guilt, by ſpurming from us the temptation, For Jet us no 
_ think, that the crime relts alone with thoſe who conduct 
the traffic, or the leg iſla ure by which it is protected. If wet. 
puchale the (ommoduy we participate in the crime. Theft'© 
Have- dea er, the lave: liolder, and ihe ſlave-· driver, ate vir. F 
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ally the agents of the *. x M2 and may be conſidered” + 
$ employed and hired by him to procure the commodity, | 
or, by holding out the temptation, he is the original 
auſe; the firſt mover in the horrid procels ; and every diſ- 
inction is done away by the moral maxim, That whatever | 
e do by another, we do ourſelves. HE 
Nor are we by any means warranted to conſider our ins 
ge ividual ſhare in producing theſe evils in a trivial point 
f view. The conſumption of ſugar in tea, wines, paſt 

nd punch by many families in this. country is fo conſider- 
ble, that à fe ſuch families by abſtaining, will have an: 


tly portant effect on the Slave Trade, the cylonial ſlavery, 
ind Nad even on the other European markets, where the con- 
off mpuion of ſugar is comparatively inconſiderable, becauſe 
ty. il ole articles which occalion the conſumption of ſugar in 

de; Dis country, are on the Continent vely little uſed. A fa- 
ive ih that uſes glb. of ſugar per week, with the proportion 


f rum, will, by abſlaining from the conſumpuon 21 
onths, prevent the flavery or murder of one fellow. * 
reature; eight ſuch families in 195 years, prevent ile 


ch 2 

rt» every or murder of 100, and when the ſugar trade ſhall 
5 4 ave leturned to its former channel by the French Colonies 
z 


pplying the other European markets, 38, ooo ſuch fa. 
nh ies will have it in. their power totally to prevent the 5 
lave Trade to ſupply our iſlands. Nay, fo. neceſſarily 
onnetted are our conlumption of the commodity, aud ths 
Iery reſulting-trom it, that in every pound ot tugaruled, 
he produce ot ſlaves imported from Atricaj we may "be; 
onlidered as conſuming. two ounces: ef human fluth, be- 
des deliroying an alarming number of leainen by the: 
Slave-Trade, aud ſpreading inconceivable” anguiſh, terror, 

hes ailmay, through an immenſe Continent, by ihe burnin 
f their viilages, tearing parents from their families, and 
ry Thildren from their parents; breaking every bond of ſo- 
14 iety, and deſtroying every ſource of human happineſs. 
\ French writer 2 e „That he cannot look on à 


ye piece of ſugar without conceiving it ſtained with ſpots? © 
on of human blood :” and Dr. Franklin adds, that had he 


aken in all the conſequences, ** he might have ſeen the 

* ſugar not merely {pouted, but 3 died in grain.“ 
| Di eadiul conſideration, that our increaling proſper iiy hays 
Che pread delolaiion over a country as large as all Europe]. 


or it is au indiſputable. fact, that it is Briih luxury, the. 
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the foreign markets; would additional ſlaves be wante 
ſupply an overflowing market at a falling price? No: the 

African Slave Trade, by whomſoever condubled, to ſupply 

ſugar colonies, by whatever nation poſſeſſed, muſt * 


or in great part to ceaſe, and our ſugars to be nc) 
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African Slave Trade de SER * fapport: they have in 


creaſed, and they would fall together For out confumption 
ſugar is now ſo immenſe that it nearly equals that of att 
Europe beſides : and Jamaica now ſupplies more than all 
our Weſt-India Iſlands did at any period prior to 1755. 
But amazingly extenſive as is the increaſe of the culture, 


Ido“ far is it from keeping pace with our luxury, that (before 


the diſturbances in the French Iſlands, within theſe two or 
three years) ſugars have ever ſold in the Britiſh market 20 
or go, ſometimes 30 per cent. dearer than in any other 
part of the world. Nor is it to ſupport the old plantations, 
as is pretended, but to form new ones, for the ſupply of 
this our increaſing luxury, that the wretched Africans ary 
torn from their native land. os 


Let us then imagine our immenſe conſumption wholly, 


te 


ceaſe. Horror and diſmay would give place to peace an 
civilization, through a'coaſt of above three thoufand miles 


extent, and above a thouſand miles inland:; for ſo exten- 


ve are our depredations, and ſo extenſive are the benefits 
which it is in our power to confer. Nor would the be- 
neficial effefts ceaſe, even here. The Well- India jflands, 
Ending leſs demand for ſugar, muſt appropriate lefs.ground 
to the ſugar· cane, and leave more for proviſions: the ſlaves 
would be leſs worked, better fed, and in a few years conſiſt 
intirely of native Creoles. Or if the planters appropriate 
the land to the other produttions of the iſlands, the ſame 


beneficial effetts muſt enſue, For Mr. Cooke tells us, the 
*- cultivation of cotton, pimento, and coffee, is eaſter than 
_** ſugzr ; the Slaves look better, and increaſe faſter ;” and 
| Inſtead of requiring additional flaves, they would be able to 


increaſe their plantations with thoſe already in the Iſlands. 
For Governor wy ſays, one acre of ſugar requires as 


þ - ' 2 * 1 <Q b . . 
much labour as three of cotton.“ Thus our refraining 


ſrom the conſumption of the ſugar-cane, even for a, few 


ears, would deltioy the Slave Trade to the Weſt-India 
i lands, bring freth land into culture, and place the flaves 
in ſuch a ſituation, that they muſt rapidly increaſe. 


The dimjuutioa of the conſumption of Welt India pro- 


duce, would alſo have a l effect by ſinking he 
price of the commodity ; and thereby take away the temp- 
ation to import additional ſlaves. The reverſe we have re- 
ently experienced, by the diſturhances in the French ſugar. 
lands, having ſuddenly raiſed ſome of the markets, which: 

ere 20 or go per cent. lower than the Britiſh, much above- 
t; and thereby occaſioned an exportation from this coun- ' 
ry to ſupply the deficiency : and our exportation, though 
only amounting to a 10th of. our importation, has raiſed 
pur ſugars 30 per cent. And as a fall in the price would* 
obſlruct the Slave Trade, and meliorate the condition of* 
he ſlaves ; ſo this riſe will produce effects the molt bane- 
ul. The planter, tempted by the high price to get ſugar 
and rum to market while that high price continues, will. 
deprive his {laves of their proviſion grounds, to plant them 
ich canes; and by the energy of the whip, they will be 
forced to the moſt extreme exertions. The murder, or, in 
he technical language of the Weſt Indies, the 4% of his. 
ſlaves, will be to him but a ſecondary conſideration. The- 
arge crop, and the high price, will amply compenſate- 
im: and the queſtion now is, not merely whether we ſhall 

d out to him an inducemeſ to purchaſe additional ſlaves;. 
but whether we ſhall temp: him to murder thoſe he already 
has. We can hardly doubt, but that Weſt-India packets 
ave already borne the murderous diſpatches, expreſſed inn 
language too, dreadfully explicit, and to the following effect. 
«The price of ſugar and rum ſtill continues high. You, 
« muſt adopt every mode to farward as large a cargo as 
pollible. A fortunate criſis now offers uſelf for extti- 
* cating iny ellate from the difficulties in which it is in-. 
volved. We maſt avail ourſelves of. it, another. max 
* never occur. Conſequences, though diſagreeabſe, mult; 
lat the preſent moment be overlooked. The flave mar- 
* ket is ſtill open Jor a ppi Neu ſangled humanity is ns 
* more.” The day hardly ons when the whip reſounds ; | 
through thoſe regions of horror; nor. ceaſes, til] darknels . 
cloſes the ſcene, which day aſter day is renewed. The mi- 
ſerable victims, deſtitute of every ſource of comfort to body 
or to mind, and ſinking under the chree endemic diſeaſes 
of our Hlands, hunger, torture, and extreme labour; and 
urged to exertions hey are unable to ſuſtain. at length ex- 
pire beneath the laih, which in vain endeavonrs to roules 
them to a renewal of zheir labour. | ; 
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laves, may it not be aſked, on what principle we can re- 
ceive that produce which occaſions it, for as neither the 


the perſon of him they ſtile their ſlave, to his labour, or to 
F the produce of it; ſo they can convey no right in that pro- 
duce to us: and whatever number of hands it may pals 
through, if the criminal circumſtances appertaining to it be 
known at the time of the transfer, they can only have a 
| criminal poſſeſſion: and the money paid, either for the 
} Alave, or for the produce of his labour, is paid to obtain 
that criminal poſſeſſion ; and can confer no moral right 


| be occationed by the criminal poſſeſſion, the criminal poſ- 
ſeſſor is guilty of murder; and we, who have knowingly 
done any act which might occaſion his being in that ſuu- 
ation, are acceſſaries to the murder, as by 1eceiving the pr 

- duce of his labour, we are acceſaries to the robber. 


by procuring the flaves, compelling them to Jabour, or re- 
ceiving the produce) imagine that our ſhare in the tranſac- 
+ - tion is ſo minute that it cannot perceptibly increaſe the 
injury; let us recolleEt that, though numbers eng 
of a crime may diminiſh the ſhame, they cannot dimini 
tits turpitude. Can we ſuppoſe, that an injury of enormous 
magnitude can take place, and the criminality be deſtroyed 
merely by the criminals becoming ſo numerous as to ren- 
der their reſpective ſhares indiſtinguiſhable? Were an hun- 
| — dred aſſaſſins to plunge their claggess into their viclim. ihough 
each might plead, that without his affiſt-nce the \crime 
wquld have heen compleated, and that his poinard neither 
occaſioned nor accelerated the murder, yet every one of 
them would be guilty of the entire crime. For into how 
many parts foever a criminal action may be divided, the 
crime itſelf reſts intite and compleat on every perpetrator. 
But waving thele "conſiderations, and even {ſuppoſing 
for a moment, that the evil has an exiflence from cauſes 
totally independent of us: yet ſuttly it will not be 
| faid, that we are to bind up no wounds but thoſe we have 
inflicted, nor relieve any diſtreſs but what we have occa- 
fioned ; if dreadful miſery exiſte, and we hive it in our 
power jointly with others, to reme ly it; it, is undoubtedly 
our duty 10 contribute our ſhare, in hopes that others wit 
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ſlave dealer. nor the planter, can have any moral right to 
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whatever. So, if che death of the perſon called a flave, | 


| 
| If we, as individuals concerned in the Slave Trade (either 
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theirs; and to act from 3. as we ſhould from in- 
clination in ſimilar caſes that intereſted our feelings. - 

For inſtance; let us ſuppoſe the Algerines to eſtabliſh 
ſugar plantations, and reſort to the banks of the Thames 
for ſlaves, as the only place to be inſulted with impunity. 
Suppoſe our wives, our haſbands, our children, our 
2 our brethren, {wept away, and the fruit of their 
abour, produced with agonizing hearts and trembli 
limbs, landed at the port of London. What would be 
our coudutt ? Should we fay, ſugar is a neceſſary of life: 
I cannot do without it. Beſides, the quantity I uſe is but a 
ſmall proportion : and though it be very criminal of the 


Alger ines to enſlave others, yet I am not bound to look 4 
to the nature or conſequences of the tranſaction; and . q 


p4ying for the ſugar, I have a right to conſume it, how, 
ever it may have bees obtained. If ſuch would be our 
language in that caſe, be it ſo on the preſent occaſion. 


For let us recolle&, that the only difference is, that in ne 


caſe our relation to the enſlaved is rather more remote, + 
but that in both caſes they are our brethren. : i 
But it is hardly requiſite to ſtate ſo ſtrong a caſe as that 


ſuppoſed. For were only one Engliſhman to receive in- 
Juries, that bore but the ſligliteſt reſemblance to thoſe 


daily committed in our iſlonds, the nation would be in- 
famed with reſentment, and clamerous to avenge the ins 
jury. And can our pride fuggelt to us, that the rights of + 
men are limited to my nation, or to any colour? Or, 
were any one to treat a fellow creature in this country as 
we do the unhappy Africans in the Weft-Indies; truck / 
with horror, we {hou!d be zealous to deliver the oppreſſed, 
and puniſh the oppreſſor. Are then the a e huma- 


nity aud functions of ** to be circumſcribed} b 


geo- 

graphical boundaries ? Can reaſon, can conſcience 125 | 
this contraſt in our condutt, between our promptitude, in 
the one caſe, and our torpor in the other ?—Mr, Addifen 
juftly obſerves, that © humanity to become eſtimable mult 
ko combined with juſtice.” But we ſeem to act as if ve. 
thought that the relief of our feilow-creatures, protettion 
from injuries, communication of benefits, were works of 
ſupererogation, 19 be granted or with-held, as caprice, or 
cuſtom, or iuclination may ſuggeſt. a 

Afier the important con (ideravtons adduced, it might be 


reckoned a degradation of the ſubject w mention the na- 


g 
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tional dignity; or even that might induce us to counte- 
raft a powerful body of men, who are trampling under 
fo t, the dictates of humanity, and the intereſt of the 
nation: men, who have in 50 years received for ſugar 
alone, above 70 millions more than it would have coſt at 
any other market. And from Mr. Botham's evidence it 
appears, that in Batavia, where labour is as high as in 
England, ſugar, equal to the beſt Weſt-India, is fold at 

1d + per pound. Thele are the men, who are at this 
moment ſummoning meetings to compel the miniſter to 
aid the operation of their whips by the terrors of our bayo- 
ne(s; and to pervert the public treaſure for the purpoſe 
ef ſupporting a few indtwiduals in violating every principle 
of law and juſlice, and of defending them in che exerciſe 
bf the moſt dreadſul tyranny over halt a million of perſons, 
born in iſlands, which, when it ſerves their purpole they 
retend to be ours, but of which they have in fact uſurped / 
the abſolute fovereignty. Theſe men are now allo en- 
deavouring to overthrow a plan for ſupplying us with 
fugars, by means of free labour; and have the audacity to 
tell the Britiſh legiſlature. ©. That they cannot aboliſh the 
flave trade; for that if England refuſes i furniſh them 
with ſlaves, they will obtain a ſupply through other chan- 
nels.” And a governor of Barbadoes admoniſhes us, From 
policy, to leave the Iſlands to the quiet management of their | 
own affairs. Theſe nominal colonies have, it ſeems, 
been taught, that we have no right to controul them; 
that the acts of their Aſſemblies alone are obligatory ;. and 
that thoſe of Briuth legiſlators, are binding only on thoſe. 
whom they repreſent, The right of enſlavlng others, they. | 
, contend for, as the moſt valuable of their privileges. . 
Thus it appears, that the legiſlature is not only un- 
willing, but perhaps unable to grant redtels; and there... | 
fare it is more peculiarly incumbent on us, To ab/tarn- | 
from the uſe of ſugar and rum, until our Weſt-India Plan- 
ters them/clues have prohibited the importation of additional 
| - ſlaues, and commenced as ſpeedy and «ffetlual a ſubverſion gf 
Jlavery in their zſlands, as the circumſtances and ſituation of 
the /laves will admit : or till we can obtain the praduce of the. 
ſugar cane in ſome other mode, unconnedted with [lavery, and 
unpolluted with blood. | | A 
For (urely it may be hoped that we ſhall not limit our 
Views merely to the abolition of the African ſlave trade, as. 
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' the colonial ſlavery formbs 8 id is in its principle equally 
unjuſt. For if it be iniquitous to force the Africans from 
their native land; equally iniquitous muſt it be, to retain 
them and their poſterity in perpetual bondage. And though 
the African ſlave trade be the moſt prominent feature in 
this wickedneſs, yet it is but a feature: and were it 
aboliſhed, the Welt India ſlavery would ſti} exiſt. And 
ſhall we ſuffer half a million of fellow ſubjects, and their 
poſterity, to be held in {lavery for ever? I lay, fellow ſub- 
jects, For undoubtedly, every perſon born in the dominions 
of Great Britain is a ſubjed, bound to obey and entitled 
to the protection of the common law of England; and 
in oppoſition to which, the acts of aſſemblies, exiſtins 

merely by grant from the crown, can be of no authority. 
In demanding liberty then for the perſons called ſlaves 
in our Iſlands, we demand no more than they are entitled” * 
to by the common Jaw of the land. The moſt eligible 
mode of putting them in poſleſſion of their legal and natu- 
ral right, may be a queſtion of difficulty; but it is a2 
queſtion that ought io be. conſidered with no other view, 
but to their happineſs. The plan to be adopted, [ought to 
be certain and ipeedy in its operation; ſhould it even 
militate againſt the ſuppoſed, or even real intereſt, of their” | 
eppreſſors ; and let it be remembered, that it is in the 
power of a {mall proportion of the people of England to 
effect it, by refuſing io receive the produce. For the 
planters themſelves would adopt the plan, were that the 
only condition on. which we would conſume the ſugar 
of their iſlands: nor would the Legiſlature be then har- 

| raſſed with prepoſterous claims for compenſation ; which, 

L however unfounded, in juſtice or reaſon, will be ſupported | 
by influence, and enforced with clamour. Ah 

Tze caſe now fully lies before us; and we have to / 

make our choice, either to join ourſelves with theſe manu- 

facturers of human woe, or to renounce the horrid 1 40% 


| ciation. If we adopt the former, let us at leaſt have the 

" | canduur to avow our condutt in its real deſormity. Let us 

5 no longer affect to deplore tha calamities attendant on the 

c Slave Trade, of whicn we are the primary cauſe: nor let 

/ us pretend to execrate the conduct of the flave dealer, the 
flave-holder, or the {lave-driver ; but apologize for them as 

I dur partners in iniquity; and be allured, that if we now 


| take our lhare in the trauſattion, we thould, were we placed 
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in a ſimilar fituation wink them, Ji as little compunftion 
take 7harrs ; unleſs we can ſuppoſe the order of nature 
would be ſo far inverted, as that we ſhould become virtu- 
ous, in proportion as the temptation to vice increaſed. _ 
Nor ſhould we then, any more than now, be deſlituie of 
 Jubterfuges to dellroy the feelings of dur minds, and the 
convictions of our conſciences. i ee 
If ignorance and inattention may be pleaded as our ex- 
cuſe hitherto, yet that can be the caſe no longer. The 
ſuhject has been four years before the public. Its dread- 
ful wickedncſs has been fully proved. Every falſhood, 
every deception with which it has been diſguiſed, has been 
completely done away; and it ſtands before us in all its 
aue borrors. No longer can it be pretended, that Africa | 
| 5 uncultivated land, inhabited by a race of 
ſavages, inferior to the reſt of the human ſpecies. Mr. 
How, who was employed by government to go up the coun- 
try, depoſes, that inland it is every where well cultivated, 
abounding with rice, millet, potatoes, cotton and indigo 
| ns and that the inhabitants are quick in learni 
anguages, and remarkably induſtrious, - hoſpitable. an 
obliging. It appears that they poſſeſs noble and heroic 
minds, diſdaining ſlavery, and frequently ſceking. reſuge 
from it in the arms of death. Nor ſhall we again be told, 
ot the ſuperior happineſs they enjoy under the benevolent 
* care of the plenters; Mr. Coor having depoſed, that 
* ſetting {ſaves to work in the morning, is attended with 
* loud peals of whipping ;'*—and General Tottenham, 
* that there is no . between regimental flogging. 
* which only cuts the ſkin, and the plantation, which cus 
out the fleſh ;''—Capt. Hall, „that the puniſhments are 
very ſhocking, much more ſo then in men of war;! 
Copt, Smith, ** that at every ſtroke of the whip a piece of 
*fleth is cut out,” - And Mr. Roſs, „that he conſiders a 
© compariſon between Weſl- India flaves, and the Britiſh 
e peaſantry, as an inſult to common ſenſe.” - . 
We are now called on to redreſs evils, in compariſon. 
with which, all that exiſt in this nation link beneath our 
notice; and the only ſacriſice we are required to make in. 
order to effect it, is the abandoning a luxury, which ha- 
bit al he can have rendered of importance, a, luxury to 
which the induſtrious bee labouis to ſupply an excellent 
| {ucccuancum It we refuſe to liſten ta the admonitions of 
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| flave trade be any more than mere declamation againſt 
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or to weaken the force of our obligation to obſerve em 


upon all priſoners and captives,” and to“ defend and 
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conſcience on this occaſion. May it not be juſtly in- 


ferred, that thoſe numerous diſplays of humanity, of which 
this kingdom boaſts, have not their foundation in any vir- 
tuous or valable principle: but that to cuſtom and oſten- 
tation they owe their. origin? And if our execration of the 


crimes we are not in a (ituation to commit, we ſhall, in- 
ſtead of being ſolicitous to find deſpicable diſtinctions to 
Juſtify our conduct. abhor the idea ot contributing in the 
leaſt degree, to ſuch ſcenes of miſery. | 
If theſe be the deductions from the moſt obvious prin- 
ciples of reaſon, juſtice or humanity; what muſt be 
the reſult if we extend our views to religious col 
ſiderations ? It will hardly be ſaid, that we aſſume a reli 
gious profeſſion to diminiſh the extent of our moral diets 


May we not then aſk, if we mean to inſult the God 
we pretend to worſhip, by ſupplicating him to * have mercy* 


provide for the fatherleſs, widows, and children, and all 
* that are deſolate and oppreſſed.“ Bu* if the diſſenters ſup- 
ſe a national religion to be only matter of form, we may 
expett that they will think it at the leaſt, as requiſite to diſſent®® 
from the national crimes, as the national religiun; unless 
they mean to prove they have conſciences uf ſopeculiar a 
texture, as to take offence at the religion of their chuntry, 


while they can conform without ſcruple to its milt err"; 


minal practices. If indeed they are ſatisfied, after an im- 
4 Ye that the traffic alluded to is fair and 


honeſt and that the produce ought to be conſidered as the 


reſult of lawful commerce, it will become them t en- 
courage it; it will become them to reprobate this work as 
an attempt to ſlander honeſt men, and to injure their pre- 
perty, by holding it out to the public, as the produce of 


rubbery and murder. But; if the arguments be valid} will” 
they {hi]] treat the ſubjett with cool indifference, - and con- 


tinue a criminal prattice? May we not allo hope that the 
Methodifts, who appear to feel forcibly their principles, 
will feriouſly conſider it? They are ſo numerous, as to be 
able of themſelyes th deftroy that dreadful traffic, which is 
the'iſole obſtacle to their miniſters ſpreading the goſpel in 
the extenſive continent of Africa; and, however others 
may affect io degrade the Negroes, they are bound to con- 
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5 e a Roms merely - = Mei fellow ce. | 
- "res, but as their biethren in Chriſt, . 8 
Bus there is one claſp of diſſeuters vo juſliy land — 
in the public eſtimation. forcheir ſteady. manly and uniform 

F gppoſition io our colonial Hatery. And can it be up- 

1 that, after” having. iwakened the public attention, 
they cam.refuſe 0, contribute fiat is in their own powers 
o remedy the evil ? The plan propoſed, is a plain and 
obvious dedubtion from their uniſorm ptinciple of having 
ng concern in what they diſapprove. Thus, conſidering 
Ver as unlawful, they conſider goods obtained through that 

L 9 28 Ly obtained; and wal not dee _ — 
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afider;; 406 ſeizure of 
„ or tg ihe ſeiring of his pe 3 27 
1 HIVE o lerer obvious a duty On | 2 
ned by habit, admiis with difficulty the conviktion : | 
+: and when;our condutt is ſanttioned by common prac 
, we 5 ra the grolleſt violations of lee, 
ewocle is therefore more peculiatly incumbent on”. 
Fas in;fnch ſituations, to. examine our conduct With tlie . 
BH ſuſpicion, and to fortiſy our minds with moral ptin- 
eples or iſte ſanclious of religion. Inproporiiaras we - 
Ne under, heir influence, we ſhall rejoice that it is in or 
over WO fe dreadſul calamities, recolleQting+ © 
dei 7emovalanits bot wih the exertionsof wealth, 
at, or. af power i even inthe peaceful hamlet, and te 
ed col we may find the ſource- PER s wrongs,and: . 
m we look:for.their redreſs. And forely we may look + 
i hope, that the ſtandard of the. whey” ed being raiſed, 
ie wiſe and the good -þ ee e phalang round it that 
4 thalt make the abeuors öf — and let u 
55 e ourſelves to . e teſprelive lirnations,. : F 
5 reſcue. from oppreſſon 11 miſery the: injured A Hans 4 
3 8 4 ir unbappy offspring in our iflands, conſideriag that 
ur. gxertions ate not io be judged & f merely by their im- 
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mediate eſſects, but that they may produce remote ottes of 
| which we can ſorm ng eſlimate; but which, after havit 
done our duty, we mult leave to Him he vern's _ 
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